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merely for themselves, may in the past have had a larger signi-
ficance for contemporaries. When Shakespeare took the stories
of Plautus for his Comedy of Errors, he could only take their
material substance; their significance remained behind in the
Roman civilisation of two thousand years ago. Even a colour-
able English imitation can impart little of the original but its
external features. We roar hilariously at the ludicrous predica-
ment and the crude discomfiture of bawd and pimp and pro-
curer in play after play of Plautus and Terence. But the display
is a farce for our entertainment, lacking almost all such reper-
cussion in the circumstances of our social existence as would
raise it to the level of comedy. Yet in our own day, if a
dramatist calls any of Mrs. Warren's profession into his
dramatis personae, without further thought he is taken to be a
playwright obsessed with the notion of turning his plays to
profound problems of our social life. It is at least worth
examining Roman comedy to discover whether its vitality is
merely due to its expertness in theatrical trickery, or, on the
contrary, whether it had not a larger hold on the idea of
comedy.

All that is commonly known of the Romans would argue a
particular aptitude for the art of comedy. Their paramount
interests were social and civic; their boast was to be citizens of
no mean city. They had, of course, an urban delight in Sabine
farms; but they were emphatically men of the world. Prob-
lems of conduct were more urgent for them than were en-
quiries into belief. They discussed morals more eagerly than
they embarked on metaphysical speculations. They were
more at home in law courts and market-places than in temples.
On a large scale, their social interest effected the political
organisation of the empire. In a narrower circle, it made for the
establishment of institutions, conventions, and manners cal-
culated to assure for man the advantages and the amenities of
intercourse with his fellows in ordered corporate life. Society
became for them a sort of citizen's dub. From such a point of
view, virtue is largely a matter of good form. "Igniter qui